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[Article  by  Settyon  Skachkov,  chairman  of  the  USSR  State  Committee  for 
Foreign  Economic  Relations;  "USSR  Economic  and  Technical  Cooperation  with 
Foreign  Countries"] 


[Text] 


The  Leninist  strategy  of  the 
Peace  Programme  for  the  1980s, 
put  forward  by  the  26th  CPSU 
Congress  and  supplemented  by 
L.I.  Brezhnev's  new  initiatives, 
opens  new  possibilities  for  solv¬ 
ing  complicated  international 
problems — not  by  way  of  con¬ 
frontation  but  on  the  basis  of 
equitable  cooperation  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  inter-state  economic 
relations.  The  Party  and  the 
Government,  attaching  great  im¬ 
portance  to  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  between  states,  regard  it  as 
a  mechanism  promoting  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  detente  and  lessen¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  war,  consider 
this  cooperation  also  as  a  means 
for  increasing  social  production 
efficiency  and  for  solving  key 
economic  problems  of  the  com¬ 
munist  construction. 

“The  weighed  and  well  thought- 
out  development  of  foreign  econ¬ 
omic  ties  is  a  considerable 
reserve  for  increasing  our  econ¬ 
omy’s  efficiency,”  —  L.I.  Brezhnev 
pointed  out  at  the  November 
(1981)  Plenary  Meeting  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee. 


The  outstripping  foreign  trade 
turnover  growth  rates  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  production  growth 
rates  witness  the  increasing  role 
of  these  ties  in  the  development 
of  the  USSR  national  economy. 
Thus  in  1971-1980  following  the 
78  per  cent  increase  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  production,  the  foreign  trade 
turnover  volume  (in  constant 
prices)  grew  by  88  per  cent.  In 
1981  the  USSR  trade  turnover 
with  foreign  countries  increased 
by  17  per  cent  relative  to  that 
of  1980  and  reached  110,000  mil¬ 
lion  rubles. 

Due  to  the  expansion  of  for¬ 
eign  economic  relations  and  their 
increased  role  in  realizing  major 

tasks  of  the  USSR  economy,  rais¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  relations,  improving  the 
trade  turnover  structure  and  a 
more  comprehensive  utilization  of 
the  advantages  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  division  of  labour  become 
more  and  more  important. 

A  significant  place  in  fulfilling 
these  tasks  is  given  to  the  econ¬ 
omic  and  technical  assistance 
rendered  to  foreign  countries^  by 
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the  USSR  State  Committee  for 
Foreign  Economic  Relations 
which  was  set  up  25  years  ago 
by  a  Decree  of  the  Presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR,  July  1,  1957. 

This  form  of  economic  coopera¬ 
tion  appeared  as  far  back  as  the 
1920s- 1930s  when  our  country 
rendered  assistance  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  number  of  enterprises  in 
Mongolia,  Afghanistan  and  Tur¬ 
key.  However,  as  an  independent 
trend,  such  form  of  economic 
relations  began  to  shape  in  the 
postwar  period  when  the  proper 
conditions  were  created  for  its 
development:  the  growth  of  our 
country’s  economic  and  technical 
potential,  the  creation  of  the  world 
system  of  socialism  and  the  world 
socialist  market,  the  expansion 
of  the  national  liberation  move¬ 
ment  and  the  appearance  of  new 
states  struggling  for  their  eco¬ 
nomic  independence. 

From  the  mid-1950s  the  Soviet 
Union  along  with  the  expansion 
of  cooperation  with  the  socialist 
countries  rendered  assistance  to 
the  developing  countries  in  con¬ 
structing  large  projects.  During 
this  period  the  specific  character 
of  the  activity  concerned  with 
rendering  economic  and  technical 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  itself,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  this  form  of  cooperation 
from  the  routine  foreign  trade  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  necessity  of.  creating 
new  organizational  forms  for  its 
efficient  development  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  diverse  activities  of 
ministries,  departments,  project 
planning  organizations  and  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  drawn  in  the 
realization  of  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation.  Taking  the 
above  into  account  the  objective 
need  for  setting  up  the  State 


Committee  for  Foreign  Economic 
Relations  now  comprising  9  ex¬ 
port-import  associations  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  certain  branches  of  the 
economy  was  determined. 

Since  the  State  Committee's 
establishment  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  plays  in¬ 
creasingly  important  role  in  the 
general  system  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  foreign  economic  ties. 

At  present  this  direction  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  cooperation  with 
foreign  countries  has  formed  into 
a  comprehensive  system  embrac¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  complete 
projects,  assistance  in  operating 
the  constructed  enterprises,  or¬ 
ganization  of  geological  explora¬ 
tions,  staff  training,  etc. 

The  State  Committee  actively 
participates  in  solving  problems 
concerned  with  improving  the  So¬ 
viet  export  structure  and  increas¬ 
ing  deliveries  of  the  machine- 
building  industry’s  products 
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abroad.  Export  of  complete  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  for  construct¬ 
ing  projects  becomes  one  of  the 
promising  perspectives  of  the 
Soviet  machinery  and  equipment 
exports.  Over  the  past  25  years 
the  volume  of  the  complete  equip¬ 
ment  export  grew  at  high  rates. 
While  in  the  1960s  it  amounted 
to  about  6,000  million  rubles,  dur¬ 
ing  the  subsequent  decade  it  has 
exceeded  15,300  million  rubles  or 
increased  2.5  times.  During  the 
previous  live-year-plan  period  its 
volume  more  than  doubled  the 
level  of  the  preceding  five-year- 
plan  period.  Here  of  course  a 
price  rise  occurred,  especially  in 
the  second  half  of  the  1970s  but 
the  physical  volumes  of  complete 
deliveries  were  rather  high  and 
increased  1.6  times  during  this 
period.  The  share  of  these  de¬ 
liveries  in  the  total  machinery 
and  equipment  export  increased 
from  27.7  per  cent  in  1976  up  to 
33  per  cent  in  1981. 

Over  the  last  two  decades  on 
average  more  than  100  industrial 
enterprises  and  other  projects 
constructed  with  Soviet  assistance 
and  fitted  with  USSR  equipment 
were  put  into  operation  annually. 
These  are  mostly  large  industrial 
enterprises  and  other  national 
projects  of  great  importance  for 
the  corresponding  countries’s  eco¬ 
nomies. 

The  electric  power  engineering 
industry,  the  share  of  which  is 
about  one-third  of  the  total 
volume  of  assistance  rendered 
takes  a  primary  place  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union’s  cooperation  with  for¬ 
eign  countries.  With  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  All-Union  Associa¬ 
tions  Technopromexport  and  Ato- 

menergoexport  over  400  power 
engineering  projects  are  to  be  con¬ 
structed  abroad:  thermal,  hydro 
and  atomic  power  stations, 
power  networks,  heating  systems 


and  other  projects.  The  total 
capacity  of  constructed  power  sta¬ 
tions  and  those  to  be  constructed 
abroad  amounts  to  97.5  million 
kW.  Electric  power  stations 
(capacity  47.5  million  kW)  are 
already  in  operation.  In  1980  they 
generated  about  170,000  million 
kWh  or  approximately  the 
amount  generated  in  the  USSR  in 
1955. 

The  creation  and  development 
of  the  iron-and-steel  industry — 
construction  of  projects  for  the 
recovery  and  dressing  of  iron  ore, 
coke-oven  batteries,  blast  furnaces 
and  steelworks,  as  well  as  de¬ 
liveries  of  machinery  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  casting  of  billets  and  rol¬ 
ling  mill  equipment — occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  cooperation 
with  foreign  countries.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  All-Union  As¬ 
sociation  Tyazhpromexport  more 
than  70  metallurgical  enterprises 
with  capacities  for  producing  36.6 
million  tons  of  cast  iron,  40.6 
million  tons  of  steel  and  37.2  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  rolled  metal  were 
put  into  operation  abroad. 

The  Soviet  Union  renders  wide 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  in 
developing  non-ferrous  metal¬ 
lurgy.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
All-Union  Association  Tsvetmet- 
promexport  hundreds  of  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  for  the  recovery 
and  dressing  of  ore,  production 
of  non-ferrous  metals  including 
aluminium,  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
molybdenum,  nickel,  cobalt  and 
tin  have  been  constructed  abroad. 
In  many  cases  cooperation  in  this 
sector  of  industry  is  carried  out 
on  a  compensation  basis  when  a 
certain  share  of  products  of  the 
projects  being  constructed  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
payment  for  their  construction 
costs.  With  this  Association’s  as¬ 
sistance  wide  programmes  for 
developing  the  coal  industry  in 
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foreign  coimtries  are  being  car¬ 
ried  out.  By  the  beginning  of  1982 
capacities  for  recovery  of  43.4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  coal  were  put  into 
operation  in  these  countries. 

Due  to  the  energy  crisis  which 
to  various  degrees  in  the  1970s 
sharply  affected  many  countries 
of  the  world,  great  importance 
for  stable  economic  development 
is  attached  to  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  All-Union  Associa¬ 
tion  Technoexport  renders  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  developing  this  industry. 
At  the  beginning  of  1982  capacities 
for  producing  67.5  million  tons 
of  oil  annually  were  put  into 
operation  abroad.  A  great  volume 
of  the  technical  assistance  render¬ 
ed  by  the  All-Union  Association 
Neftechimpromexport  falls  to 
petroleum  refining  and  chemistry. 
The  capacities  of  petroleum  refin¬ 
ing  enterprises  constructed  with 
Soviet  assistance  amount  to  about 
50  million  tons  of  crude  oil  per 
year. 

The  Soviet  Union  assists  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  develop  many 
industrial  sectors.  For  example, 
the  All-Union  Association  Prom- 
mashexport  renders  assistance  in 
constructing  machine-building  fac¬ 
tories  and  sugar-mills.  With  the 
technical  assistance  of  the  All- 
Union  Association  Technostroy- 
export  house-building  complexes, 
cement-making  plants  as  well  as 
automobile  roads  and  railways 
are  being  constructed. 

The  development  of  industry 
and  power  engineering  is  directly 
connected  with  the  Soviet  Union’s 
assistance  in  the  field  of  geology 
and  mineral  exploration  rendered 
to  foreign  partners.  Soviet  geolo¬ 
gists  fulfil  diverse  work  in  ap¬ 
proximately  30  countries.  On  the 
basis  of  deposits  discovered  by 


them  the  gas  industry  was  created 
in  Syria  and  India,  the  mining 
industry  in  Mongolia  is  rapidly 
developing  as  well  as  non-ferrous 
metallurgy  in  Bulgaria  and  baux¬ 
ite  recovery  in  Guinea. 

A  great  volume  of  the  USSR's 
technical  assistance  falls  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  which 
is  given  by  the  All-Union  Associa¬ 
tion  Selkhozpromexport.  It  helps 
create  state  and  other  farms,  seed- 
growing  farms  and  veterinary 
laboratories.  Envisaged  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  1.7  million  hectares 

of  new  lands  of  which  1.1  mil¬ 
lion  hectares  had  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  iirigation  work  com¬ 
pleted  already  by  the  beginning 
of  1982. 

In  the  25  years  the  USSR  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  cooperation 
with  foreign  countries  has  con¬ 
siderably  expanded.  In  1957  agree¬ 
ments  on  economic  and  technical 
cooperation  were  signed  only  with 
17  countries.  By  the  mid-1982  such 
agreements  were  signed  with  81 
states.  On  the  basis  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  above  4.5  thousand  enter¬ 
prises  and  projects  are  being  con¬ 
structed  or  modernized  and  over 
2.7  thousand  put  into  operation 
abroad. 

During  these  years  along  with 
the  quantitative  growth  great 
qualitative  changes  in  the  co¬ 
operation  have  occured.  It  has 
a  large-scale  character.  Construc¬ 
tion  of  integrated  projects  includ¬ 
ing  those  on  the  USSR  territory 
with  the  CMEA  member-coun¬ 
tries'  joint  efforts  is  progressing. 

Over  recent  years  the  European 
socialist  countries  began  im¬ 
plementing  a  task  of  great 
political  and  economic  im¬ 
portance — the  joint  creation  of 
the  machine-building  base  for 
atomic  power  engineering.  In  the 
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1970s  the  construction  abroad  of 
industrial  projects  using  ad¬ 
vanced  Soviet  technology  on 
terms  of  a  general  contract  was 
widely  spread  with  the  transfer 
of  the  project  constructed  by  So¬ 
viet  building  organizations  to  the 
foreign  customer  in  a  fully 
operative  state.  The  share  of  con¬ 
tract  construction  in  the  total 
volume  of  technical  assistance 
rendered  increased  from  17  per 
cent  in  1975  up  to  24  per  cent 
in  1981  and  for  the  developing 
countries  from  15  per  cent  up  to 
40  per  cent.  Industrial  coopera¬ 
tion  with  foreign  countries  on 
the  basis  of  the  enterprises  con¬ 
structed  earlier  with  Soviet  as¬ 
sistance  is  developing. 

From  year  to  year  the  returns 
ensuing  from  the  activity  connect¬ 
ed  with  technical  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  for  the  USSR 
economy  increased.  Our  country 
purchases  necessary  goods  witF 
the  resources  it  receives  as  repay¬ 
ment  for  this  assistance  and  the 
Ccincellation  of  credits  it  granted 
to  a  number  of  countries. 

The  principle  of  mutual  benefit 
in  the  1970s  became  more  ef¬ 
fectively  realized  through  the 
building  abroad  with  Soviet  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  of  such  indus¬ 
tries  whose  products  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  both  sides.  This 
form  of  cooperation  assures 
stable  and  long-term  economic 
basis  since  the  ties  between  the 
partners  continue  even  after  con¬ 
struction  of  the  project  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  period  of  its  goods 
deliveries  to  the  USSR. 

The  USSR  on  average  receives 
annually  products  worth  3,500 
million  rubles  from  the  con¬ 
structed  projects  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  Soviet  organizations’ 
working  expenses  including  re¬ 
payment  of  credits  granted  by  the 
USSR. 


In  1976-1980  the  Soviet  Union 
received  more  than  41,000  mil¬ 
lion  cu.m,  of  natural  gas  from 
Iran  and  Afghanistan,  23  million 
tons  of  oil  from  Iraq  and  Syria, 
about  12  million  tons  of  bauxites 
from  Guinea,  2,6  million  tons  of 
soda  ash  from  Bulgaria,  Romania 
^and  Poland,  167  thousand  tons  of 
copper  concentrate  from  Mon¬ 
golia,  16.9  million  tons  of  raw 
sugar  from  Cuba,  alumina,  rolled 
ferrous  metals,  machine-building 
products,  etc.  worth  17,500  mil¬ 
lion  rubles  which  during  this 
time  averaged  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  USSR  import 
volume  from  the  socialist  and  de¬ 
veloping  countries . 


In  their  international  activity 
the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  attach  first  degree  im¬ 
portance  to  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  friendship  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  countries  of 
socialism. 


At  the  November  (1981)  Plenary 
Meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  it  was  stressed  that  the 
deepening  of  cooperation  with  the 
socialist  countries  is  a  task  of 

paramount  economic  and  political 
importance. 

The  economic  and  technical  co¬ 
operation  with  the  fraternal  coun¬ 
tries  is  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  economic  potential  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  community  as  a  whole  and 
each  country  separately. 

For  the  last  25  years  the  USSR 
economic  and  technical  coopera- 
tion  with  the  socialist  countries 
has  greatly  expanded  and  acquir¬ 
ed  a  diverse  character.  The  share 
of  the  socialist  countries  in  the 
total  volume  of  Soviet  complete 
equipment  deliveries  to  foreign 
countries  reached  over  65  per  cent. 
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NUMBER  OF  PROJECTS  BUtLT  AND  TO  BE  BUILT 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  WITH  SOVIET  ASSISTANCE 

(as  of  January  1,  1982) 


The  .power  (including  nuclear) 
industry,  metallurgy,  oil-process¬ 
ing,  petrochemistry  and  chemistry, 
construction  and  machine-build¬ 
ing  industries  occupy  leading 
places  in  cooperation.  More  than 

80  per  cent  of  Soviet  assistance 
CQV'er  these  industries. 

Special  stress  in  the  economic  ‘ 
and  technical  cooperation  with 
the  fraternal  countries  is  placed 
on  solving  the  fuel-power  prob¬ 
lem.  With  the  Soviet  Union’s  as¬ 
sistance  a  strong  electric  power 
base  has  been  created  in  these 
countries.  In  1981  the  electric 
power  stations  constructed  with 
the  USSR's  assistance  generated 
80  per  cent  of  electric  energy  m 


Bulgaria,  45  per  cent  in  the  GDR 
and  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  83  per 
cent  in  Mongolia,  47  per  cent  in 
Romania  and  60  per  cent  in  the 
Korean  People's  Democratic  Re¬ 
public. 

Among  the  power  projects  are 
ones  unique  by  their  importance. 
These  are  the  Boxberg  thermal 
power  station  (capacity  3.5  mil¬ 
lion  kW)  in  the  GDR,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world,  the  still 
larger  Janschwalde  thermal  power 
station  (capacity  4  million  kW) 
which  is  under  construction  in 
the  same  country;  the  Hao  Binh, 
a  very  large  hydro-electric  com¬ 
plex  with  a  power  station 
(capacity  1 .92  million  kW)  is  being 


Number  of  enterprises  and  other  projects  built, 
being  built  and  to  be  built  in  the  socialist  countries 
with  the  Soviet  Union’s  technical  assistance 


(as  of  January  1,  1982) 


Total 

Including  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises 

under 

agree¬ 

ments. 

put  into 
operation 

under 

agree¬ 

ments 

put  into 
operation 

Total 

3^24 

1,990 

1,914 

1,284 

mcluding: 

CMEA  member-countries 

2,718 

1493 

1,483 

934 

Bulgaria 

341 

212 

280 

176 

Hungary 

131 

96 

97 

76 

Vietnam 

•  288 

194 

161 

101 

GDR 

88 

45 

60 

24 

Cuba 

565 

241 

264 

147 

Mongolia 

810 

466 

230 

142 

Poland 

221 

143 

163 

112 

Romania 

173 

121 

144 

95 

Czechoslovakia 

56 

-  30 

42 

19 

Other  socialist  countries 

506 

397 

431 

350 

including: 

Laos 

43 

4 

19 

1 

Korean  People's  Democratic 
Republic 

70 

59 

41 

32 

Yugoslavia 

137 

78 

128 

74 
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constructed  in  Vietnam.  The  tech¬ 
nical  level  of  equipment  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  electric  power  stations 
is  under  constant  improvement. 

In  1957  Soviet  series-made 
power-generating  equipment  de¬ 
livered  had  small  unit  capacities 
(12  MW);  now  large  power  blocks 
(capacity  500  MW)  are  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  electric  power  stations 
constructed  in  the  fraternal  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  USSR  assistance. 

However,  due  to  limited  natural 
fuel-power  resources  in  Europe 
and  Cuba  the  problem  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  ever  increasing  demands 
for  electric  power  can  be  solved 
only  through  the  all-round  de¬ 
velopment  of  atomic  power  en¬ 
gineering. 

With  technical  cooperation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  ten  power 
blocks  with  VVER-440  reactor  in¬ 
stallations  (total  capacity  about 
4.4  million  kW)  were  construct¬ 
ed  and  successfully  operate  at 
atomic  power  stations.  Such  reac¬ 
tors  are  installed  at  the  Nord 
atomic  power  station  in  the  GDR, 
Kozloduy  in  Bulgaria  and  Bohu- 
nice  in  Czechoslovakia.  At  present 
in  the  CMEA  member  countries 
atomic  power  stations  (total 
capacity  12  million  kW)  are  be¬ 
ing  designed  and  constructed 
with  Soviet  assistance  which  when 
put  into  operation  together  with 
those  already  commissioned  will 
save  not  less  than  30  million  tons 
of  liquid  fuel  for  these  countries. 
Construction  of  the  first  power 
block  at  the  Paks  atomic  power 
station  will  soon  be  completed, 
preparations  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Juragua  atomic  power 
station  in  Cuba  are  being  carried 
out  and  the  Zharnowec  atomic 
power  station  in  Poland  is  being 
designed. 


Realization  of  the  all-round  de¬ 
velopment  of  atomic  power  en¬ 
gineering  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  CMEA  member-countries 
required  joint  efforts  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  forming  the  socialist  com¬ 
munity  in  order  to  create  a  power¬ 
ful  base  of  the  atomic  power  en¬ 
gineering  industry  through  apply¬ 
ing  inter-state  specialization  and 
cooperation  in  production.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  the  10th  Five- 
Year-Plan  Period  these  countries 
have  manufactured  and  supplied 
equipment  for  many  atomic  power 
stations  being  built  in  the  so¬ 
cialist  countries  and  including 
the  Kolskaya,  Chernobylskaya, 
Kurskaya  and  Novovoronezhskaya 
atomic  power  stations  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

In  June  1979  an  Agreement  on 
Multilateral  International  Spe¬ 
cialization  and  Cooperation  in  Pro¬ 
duction  and  mutual  deliveries  of 
equipment  for  atomic  power  sta¬ 
tions  for  1981-1990  was  concluded. 

Widely  utilizing  the  advantages 
of  the  international  socialist  divi¬ 
sion  of  labour  about  50  industrial 
associations  and  enterprises  of  the 
eight  countries  are  pooling  their 
efforts  at  producing  complex 
equipment  according  to  the  stand¬ 
ardized  technical  specifications. 

Czechoslovakia's  share  in  the 
production  of  equipment  for 
atomic  power  stations  is  the 
largest  after  the  USSR.  The  Skoda 

industrial  association  produces” 
reactor  installations.  A  number 
of  industrial  enterprises  manufac¬ 
turing  equipment  for  atomic 
power  stations  have  been  set  up 
in  Bulgaria,  the  GDR,  Hungary, 
Poland  and  also  Yugoslavia.  In 
1976-1980  the  socialist  countries 
produced  20  named  sets  of  com¬ 
plete  e^ipment  and  equipment 
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systems  for  atomic  power  sta¬ 
tions  and  in  1981-1990  more  than 
140  other  types  of  equipment  will 
be  produced,  and  power  blocks 
(unit  capacity  one  million  kW)  for 
atomic  power  stations  will  begin 
to  be  manufactured. 

At  present  paramount  import¬ 
ance  is  attached  to  combining 
the  efforts  and  resources  of  the 
fraternal  countries  in  realizing 
the  plans  of  socialist  and  com¬ 
munist  construction.  “The  CPSU 
and  other  fraterntd  parties  are 
setting  their  course  on  making 
the  coming  two  five-year  periods 
a  time  of  intensive  cooperation 
among  the  socialist  countries  in 
production,  science  and  tech¬ 
nology,”  ‘  as  L.I.  Brezhnev  point¬ 
ed  out  at  the  26th  CPSU  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  this  connection  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Agreement  on  the 
multilateral  international  special¬ 
ization  and  cooperation  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  equipment  for  atomic 
power  stations  is  today  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  of  co¬ 
operation  with  the  countries  of 
the  socialist  community.  Fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  above  Agreement  will 
determine  the  whole  course  of 
constructing  atomic  power  pro¬ 
jects  in  the  CMEA  member-coun¬ 
tries  and,  which  is  very  signi¬ 
ficant,  will  greatly  contribute  to 
the  realization  of  an  important 
economic  problem  set  by  the  26th 
CPSU  Congress — accelerate  the 
pace  of  putting  new  capacities  at 
the  home  atomic  power  stations 
into  operation. 

Thanks  to  the  wide  economic 
and  technical  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  the  majority  of 


*  Documents  and  Resolutions.  The 
26th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Novosti  Press 
Agency  'Publishing  House,  Moscow, 
1981,  p.  12. 


the  fraternal  countries  speeded 
up  the  development  of  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  metallurgy  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  socialist  con¬ 
struction.  Realization  of  this  task 
was  complicated  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  socialist  countries  (with 
the  exception  of  the  GDR,  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia)  lacked  their 
own  metallurgical  base.  Today 
such  enterprises  as  the  Kremi- 
kovtsi  metallurgical  complex  and 
the  Lenin  iron  and  steel  plant  in 
Bulgaria,  the  Lenin  metallurgical 
complex  and  the  Katowice  metal¬ 
lurgical  complex  in  Poland,  the 
Jose  Marti  iron-and-steel  plant  in 
Cuba  as  well  as  the  Kim  Chaek 
iron-and-steel  plant  in  the  Korean 
People’s  Democratic  Republic  are 
leading  enterprises  in  these  coun¬ 
tries’  heavy  industries.  Elatsite, 
a  copper  ore  dressing  plant  in 
Bulgaria,  Punta  Gorda,  a  nickel 
works  in  Cuba,  Birac,  an  alumina 
plant  in  Yugoslavia,  are  the  big¬ 
gest  enterprises  of  the  non-fer¬ 
rous  metallurgy.  Erdenet,  a 
copper-molybdenum  ore-dressing 
plant,  the  biggest  in  Asia,  was 
completely  conimissioned  in 
1981. 

The  Soviet  Union  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  creating  and  de¬ 
veloping  “big  chemistry”  in  the 
socialist  countries.  Thanks  to  the 
USSR’s  assistance  chemical  and 
petrochemical  industries  were 
created  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
other  countries.  The  projects  con¬ 
structed  in  this  field  with  Soviet 
organizations’  technical  assistance 
provide  in  general  up  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  CMEA  member-coun¬ 
tries  chemical  industry’s  prod¬ 
ucts.  _ _ _ 
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The  Soviet  Union's  cooperation 
with  the  fraternal  countries  in  the 
building  industry  and  the  build¬ 
ing  material  industry  is  greatly 
developing;  and  this  promotes  the 
successful  solution  of  not  only 
important  economic  but  also 
social  tasks.  The  large-panel 
house-building  complexes  con¬ 
structed  with  the  USSR  assistance 
already  now  provide  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  new  housing  area  in  ' 
the  CMEA  member-countries 
funded  from  the  state  capital  in-  i 
vestments  and  in  some  countries 
this  figure  is  much  higher  (for 
example,  in  Mongolia,  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria — about  50  per  cent). 

Of  vital  importance  for  a 
number  of  the  socialist  countries 
is  the  cooperation  in  developing 
agriculture  and  agricultural-indus¬ 
trial  complexes.  The  assistance 
rendered  in  this  field  to  Mongolia, 
Vietnam  and  Cuba  is  a  vivid  ex¬ 
ample.  Owing  to  Soviet  assistance 
a  fodder  base  for  cattle-farming 
was  created  and  state  and  stock- 
breeding  farms  built  in  Mongolia. 
The  development  of  virgin  lands 
made  it  possible  for  the  coun¬ 
try  to  satisfy  a  great  part  of  its 
needs  for  bread  grain  from  thoir 
own  production.  Vietnam  receiv¬ 
ed  assistance  when  organizing 
state  farms  and  growing  perennial 
tropical  cultures — tea,  coffee, 
hevea,  citrus,  etc.  Of  great  im¬ 
portance  is  the  all-round  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  to  the  Republic 
of  Cuba  for  developing  the  sugar 
industry  including  its  raw  ma¬ 
terial  base  and  fertilizer  produc¬ 
tion,  the  introduction  of  integrat¬ 
ed  mechanization  for  harvesting 
sugar  cane  as  well  as  moderniza¬ 
tion  and  construction  of  sugar- 
mills. 


Over  the  past  years  of  economic 
and  technical  cooperation  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  rendered  assistance  to 
the  socialist  countries  in  geolo¬ 
gical  exploration,  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  vitally  important  infra¬ 
structure  projects. 

Deep  mutual  concern  and 
mutual  benefit  form  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union's  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  cooperation 
with  the  fraternal  countries. 

Deliveries  of  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  goods  from  the 
fraternal  countries  are  of  great 
value  for  the  Soviet  economy. 
Thus,  in  the  10th  Five-Year-Plan 
Period  the  USSR  due  to  the  im¬ 
ports  from  the  CMEA  member- 
countries  satisfied  up  to  40  per 
cent  of  its  requirements  for  ships 
and  loaders,  up  to  35  per  cent — 
for  coaches  and  approximately 
one-third — for  rolling  equipment. 
More  than  15  per  cent  of  stocks 
for  the  retail  trade  in  such  goods 
as  furniture,  footwear  and  ready¬ 
made  clothing  are  covered  by  im¬ 
ports  from  the  CMEA  member- 
countries.  The  real  returns  for 
the  USSR  national  economy  from 
the  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  to  the  socialist 
countries  is  the  import  of  pro¬ 
ducts  manufactured  at  the  enter¬ 
prises  constructed  with  Soviet 
organizations'  assistance  in  the 
fraternal  countries.  These  prod¬ 
ucts  import  was  worth  1,100 
million  rubles  in  1974.  In  1981  it 
already  was  about  3,000  million 
rubles.  This  import  included  cop¬ 
per  and  molybdenum  concentra¬ 
tes,  fluor-spar,  blankets,  woollen 
rugs  and  carpets  from  Mongolia; 
galvanized  sheet,  wire  rod,  soda 
ash,  polyamide  cord  and  electro¬ 
cars  from  Bulgaria;  alumina,  lead 
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and  zinc  from  Yugoslavia;  sugar 
from  Cuba;  tin,  tea,  coffee,  pine¬ 
apples,  bananas  and  citrus  from 
Vietnam  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  goods. 

The  Soviet  Union's  great  assis¬ 
tance  to  other  socialist  countries 
in  creating  a  powerful  economic 
potential  largely  made  it  possible 
for  the  CMEA  European  countries 

with  their  material,  financial  and 
man-power  resources  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  development  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  production  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  raw  material  goods  on 
USSR  territory. 


The  decisions  of  the  26th  CPSU 
Congress  envisage  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  mutually  beneficial 
trade,  scientific  and  technical  co¬ 
operation  with  the  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  to  jointly  resolve  problems 
concerning  their  economic  inten¬ 
sification  and  creation  of  additio¬ 
nal  sources  of  goods  reserves. 

Cooperation  with  the  socialist 
countries  in  the  field  of  capital 
construction  in  the  period  after 
the  26th  CPSU  Congress  has  not 
only  expanded  but  was  enriched 
with  new  forms  and  content.  At 
the  Congress  the  necessity  was 


Number  of  Enterprises  and  Other  Projects  Constructed, 
Being  Constructed  and  To  Be  Constructed  in  the  Developing 
Countries  with  the  Soviet  Union's  Technical  Assistance 


(as  of  January  I,  1982) 


Total 

Industrial  en¬ 
terprises 

under  agree¬ 
ments 

put  into  1 
operation  | 

under  agree¬ 
ments 

put  into 
operation 

Total 

1,271 

705 

513 

310 

including 

Asia 

690 

408 

326 

203 

Afghanistan 

167 

78 

46 

19 

India 

92 

56 

65 

38 

Iraq 

99 

73 

49 

38 

Iran 

121 

81 

87 

59 

People's  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  of  Yemen 

33 

15 

11 

5 

Kampuchea 

23 

2 

4 

5 

Pakistan 

13 

8 

4 

2 

Syria 

64 

35 

24 

16 

Turkey 

15 

8 

13 

8 

Africa 

556 

295 

174 

106 

Algeria 

120 

65 

29 

25 

Algeria 

120 

65 

29 

25 

Egypt 

107 

95 

47 

36 

Guinea 

33 

26 

12 

9 

People's  Republic  of  the 
Congo 

20 

10 

5 

2 

Libya 

15 

2 

6 

2 

Madagascar 

9 

1 

1 

— 

Mali 

17 

13 

3 

1 

Mozambique 

33 

6 

7 

— 

Nigeria 

12 

2 

2 

— 

Ethiopia 

41 

4 

18 

2 

u 


COMPLETE  ENTERPRISES  EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIAL  EXPORT 
BY  FIVE-YEAR-PLAN  PERIODS 

(min.  rubles) 


TOTAL 
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pointed  out  for  a  search  into  new 
ways  coordinating  the  fraternal 
countries'  efforts  and  resources 
and  the  need  to  set  up  joint  firms 
and  enterprises.  In  1981  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  establishing  a  joint  en¬ 
terprise  for  oil  and  gas  explora¬ 
tion  and  production  was  signed 
with  Vietnam,  implementation  of 
this  project  has  already  begun. 

According  to  the  inter-state 
agreements  signed  on  the  results 
of  coordinating  the  state  plans 
for  1981-1985  the  volume  of  the 
USSR  economic  and  technical  co- ' 
operation  with  the  socialist  coun¬ 
tries  during  this  period  will  in¬ 
crease  almost  1.5  times.  The  main 
directions  of  this  cooperation 
were  set  by  the  strategic  course 
aimed  at  accomplishing  a  radical 
turn  in  the  economies  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  countries  through  swit¬ 
ching  them  on  to  the  road  of  in-; 
tensive  development  as  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  26th  CPSU  Congress  and 
the  Congresses  of  the  Communist 
and  Workers'  Parties  of  the  so¬ 
cialist  countries.  This  course  was 
confirmed  during  the  meetings  of 
the  leaders  of  the  fraternal  par¬ 
ties  and  countries  held  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea  in  July-August,  1981,  as  well 
as  by  the  decisions  of  the  35th 

CMEA  Session. 

★  *  * 

The  26th  CPSU  Congress  con¬ 
firmed  the  immutability  of  the 
course  of  the  Soviet  Union's  eco- 
nomic  and  technical  assistance 
rendered  to  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  in  constructing  industrial  en¬ 
terprises,  power,  agricultural  and 
other  projects  promoting  the 
strengthening  of  their  economic 
and  political  independence. 

As  L.I.  Brezhnev  pointed  out  at 
the  26th  CPSU  Congress,  “We  are 
developing  wide-ranging  mutual¬ 
ly  beneficial  economic,  scientjfic. 


and  technical  cooperation  with 
the  newly-free  countries.  The  buil¬ 
ding  of  large  projects  in  these 
countries  with  some  form  of  So¬ 
viet  participation  figures  promi¬ 
nently  in  our  relations  with 
them.  ”  ^ 

The  establishment  and  wide 
development  of  economic  and 
technical  cooperation  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  other  socialist 
countries  with  the  newly-free 
countries  over  the  last  two  and 
a  half  decades  largely  helped 
these  countries  to  put  an  end  to 
the  imperialist  monopolies'  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  sphere  of  international 
economic  relations.  This  gave  the 
developing  countries  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance  their  pressing 
demands  expressed  in  particular 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  in¬ 
ternational  economic  order. 

The  sectorial  structure  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  economic  and 
technical  assismnce  takes  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  corresponding  coun¬ 
tries  governments'  factual  requi¬ 
rements,  by  putting  the  main 
stress  on  the  material  production 
branches  of  the  state  sector,  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  creation  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  power  capacities,  miner¬ 
al  prospecting,  the  development 
of  agriculture  and  training  of  na¬ 
tional  personnel.  Substantial  as¬ 
sistance  is  being  rendered  in  the 
field  of  transport  and  communi¬ 
cation  as  well  as  public  health. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  technical  assistance  is 
aimed  at  developing  all  industrial 
sectors  as  a  whole— of  this  75  per 
cent  goes  to  industry  and  power 
engineering. 


2  Documents  and  Resolutions.  The 
26th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Novosti  Press 
Agency  Publishing  House,  Moscow, 
1981,  p.  17. 
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CAPACITIES  OF  ENTERPRISES  BUILT  AND  TO  BE  BUILT 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  WITH  THE  SOVIET  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

(as  of  January  1,  1982) 


Socialist  countries  i  Developing  countries 


under 

agree¬ 

ments 


under 

agree¬ 

ments 


Electric  power 
stations  /rated 
capacity/,  min 
kW 


74.26 


19.38 


Iron,  min  t 


34.10 


25.20 


Steel,  min  t 


47.12  -xSSgSSZ:®:: 


25.41 


Rolled  products, 
min  t 


«ai^ 


47.03 


21.78 


Coal  /extrac- 
tion/mln  t 


105.42 


50.27 


Oil  /refining/, 
min  t 


59.65 


23.30 


Cement.  '000  t 


18,190 


4,380 


Large-panel 
house-building. 
'000  sq.  m. 


7,730 


3,495 


Length  of  rail¬ 
ways,  km 


■  ttmiMimiiii 


3,507  SgigOESSjSjSs 


2.349  mtmi 


Grain  elevators 
(capacity), 

'000  t 


(FT 


frS 


1 


415  :::v:282>:::::::<::v 


1.503 


Development  of 
lands,  '000  ha 


1,177.0  ixSaStiOS;:!:!:;: 


586.4 

.  niriiYiYrirlvlviviv 


i, 
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The  Soviet  Union  actively  par¬ 
ticipates  in  developing  the  natio¬ 
nal  power  engineering  industries 
of  the  developing  countries.  A 
number  of  countries  receives  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  all  branches  in- 
eluded  in  the  fuel-power  complex.  i 
For  example,  in  India  such  a  com¬ 
plex  embracing  exploration,  pro¬ 
duction  and  refining  of  oil,  coal 
extraction  as  well  as  construction 
of  thermal  and  hydro-electric 
power  stations  and  the  power  en¬ 
gineering  industry  was  created. 
Laliiation  of  the  USSR-Indm 
agreement  signed  during  the  his¬ 
toric  visit  of  L.I.  Brezhnev,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  and  Chairman  ot 
the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  of  the  USSR,  to  India  in 
December  1980  is  furthering  the 
development  of  this  complex.  In 
accordance  with  this  agreement 
the  Soviet  Union  is  rendering 
technical  assistance  to  India  m 
the  current  five-year-plan  period 
in  constructing  the  Vaidan  ther¬ 
mal  power  station  (capacity  ot 
the  first  stage  is  one  million  kW 
with  a  possible  expansion  up  to 
three  million  kW),  the  Nigahi  and 
Mukunda  large  open-cast  mines 
(capacity  14  and  12  million  tons 
of  coal  per  year)  and  coal-dressing 
factories. 

The  electric  power  stations 
constructed  with  the  USSR  assis¬ 
tance  generate  about  70  per  cent 
of  Syria's  total  electric  power,  60 
per  cent  of  that  of  Afghanistan  s 
and  50  per  cent  of  Egypt's  electri¬ 
city.  Electric  power  generated  at 


the  electric  power  stations  put  into 
operation  was  over  30,000  kWh  in 
1980.  Of  great  importance  for  the 
development  of  the  developing 
countries'  fuel-raw  material  po¬ 
tential  is  the  Soviet  Union's  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  in  geological  ex¬ 


ploration  for  oil,  gas  and  solid 
minerals.  Soviet  geologists  helped 
in  explorations  of  most  important 
resources  on  the  basis  of  which 
in  many  countries  enterprises  for 
their  production  and  processing 
were  constructed. 

In  Syria  with  Soviet  organiza¬ 
tions'  aid  oil  fields  have  been  ex¬ 
plored  and  the  national  petro¬ 
leum  industry,  new  for  this  coun¬ 
try,  created.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year  more  than  100  million 
tons  of  crude  oil  was  extracted 
from  these  oil-fields.  A  number  of 
powerful  oil  fields  were  founded 
in  Iraq  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  USSR.  Large  gas  fields  have 
been  explored  and  developed  in 
Afghanistan  with  the  USSR  assis¬ 
tance  which  helped  create  this 
country's  new  gas  industry. 

Such  an  important  industry  as 
ferrous  metallurgy  is  being  set  up 
in  many  developing  states  of  Asia 
and  Africa  mostly  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  USSR.  In  1980  the 
enterprises  of  this  sector  con¬ 
structed  with  USSR  assistance 
produced  approximately  one  third 
of  these  countries'  total  steel  out- 
put. 

Large  iron-and-steel  works  with 
a  full  cycle  (iron-steel-rolled  met¬ 
al)  have  been  constructed  and  are 
under  construction  in  India,  Iran, 
Algeria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Pakistan 
and  Nigeria. 

Enterprises  of  the  machine- 
building,  light  and  food  industries 
constructed  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  assistance  as  well  as  those 
of  the  infrastructure  greatly  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries'  economies. 

Many  developing  countries  give 
weighty  attention  in  their  nation¬ 
al  plans  to  the  development  of 
agriculture.  In  line  with  these 
countries'  wishes  the  Soviet 
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Union  renders  them  assistance  in 
this  held  too.  One  of  the  main 
trends  of  assistance  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  lands  and  con- 
struction  of  irrigation  systems 
for  growing  various  agricultural 
crops.  The  total  area  of  lands  for 
the  irrigation  of  which  hydro¬ 
schemes,  dams  and  intakes- 
were  constructed  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  exceeds  2.5  million  hec¬ 
tares. 

The  USSR  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  agriculture  is 
aimed  at  creating  the  industry's 
material  basis  which  will  enhance 
these  countries'  national  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  During  the  cur¬ 
rent  five-yeaf-plan  period  cooper¬ 
ation  in  this  area  will  deepen  with 
Mozambique,  Angola,  Ethiopia, 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen  as  well  as  with  Afghanis¬ 
tan  and  Syria. 

One  of  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries'  most  important  tasks  is 
training  their  national  staff — en¬ 
gineers,  technicians,  skilled  work¬ 
ers,  doctors  and  teachers. 

Over  the  years  of  cooperation 
in  the  course  of  construction  and 
operation  of  the  projects  and 
during  training  and  industrial 
practice  in  the  USSR  about  900 
thousand  people  from  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries  were  trained. 
With  Soviet  assistance  about  140 
educational  establishments  (in¬ 
cluding  higher  and  secondary 
ones)  have  been  opened  and  ap¬ 
proximately  another  90  are  being 
set  up  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  trade  turnover  growth  is  I 
an  important  indicator  character- 1 
izing  the  expansion  of  the  USSR 
economic  relations  with  the  devel¬ 
oping  countries.  Over  the  last  20 
years  trade  increased  from  800 


million  rubles  in  1960  up  to  16,000 
million  rubles  in  1981.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  it  is  mostly  form¬ 
ed  as  a  result  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance  rendered  to 
these  countries  in  constructing  en¬ 
terprises  and  projects.  The  share 
of  complete  equipment  deliveries 
for  these  purposes  in  1980  was  56.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  Soviet  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  export  to 
these  countries  and  even  higher 
to  some  countries  as,  for  example, 
Algeria  (85.5  per  cent),  India  (66 
per  cent),  Iran  (81.9  per  cent),  Ni¬ 
geria  (95  per  cent),  Libya  (78  per 
cent),  Pakistan  (83.5  per  cent)  and 
Turkey  (74.6  per  cent). 

The  Soviet  export  growth  to 
the  developing  countr^s  and 
mainly  that  of  machinery  and 
equipment  creates  a  sound  foun- 
dationTor  the  Soviet  Union  to  con¬ 
tinuously  expand  its  purchases  of 
products  from  these  countries.  In 
repayment  for  Soviet  complete 
equipment  our  country  receives 
mineral  raw  materials,  metals, 
consumer  goods  and  tropic^^l  pro¬ 
ducts.  Among  the  purchased  goods 
the  products  manufactured  at  the 
enterprises  and  projects  construct¬ 
ed  with  Soviet  assistance  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  machine-building 
industry  occupy  an  appreciable 
place.  Thus,  large  orders  for  the 
manufacture  of  metallurgical  and 
other  equipment  for  the  USSR's 
economy  and  for  enterprises  being 
built  with  Soviet  assistance  in  oth¬ 
er  countries  have  been  placed  with 
India,  One  of  the  trends  further 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  foreign 
economic  ties  is  •  the  purposeful 
construction  of  enterprises  and 
projects  in  the  developing  coun¬ 
tries  for  manufacturing  products 
in  which  both  participating  parties 
are  interested.  Now  these  enter¬ 
prises  dejiver  various  products  to 
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the  USSR,  including  gas  and 
bauxites. 

As  it  was  pointed  out  at  the 
26th  CPSU  Congress  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  will 
pursue  its  consistent  course  of  ex¬ 
panding  cooperation  with  the  de¬ 
veloping  countries.  As  a  result  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  five-year-plan  pe¬ 
riod  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  to  these  countries  for  the 
realization  of  their  national  devel¬ 
opment  programmes  is  being  ex¬ 
tended.  The  planned  increase  of 
productive  capacities  during  these 
years  (as  compared  to  those  creat¬ 
ed  with  the  USSR  assistance  in 
1976-1980)  will  be:  electric  power 
generation — 16  per  cent,  iron  pro-  ' 
duction — 2.2  times,  steel  produc-  | 
tion — 1.5  times,  and  coal  output —  : 
3.6  times _ -  — 

The  Soviet  Union  is  for  the 
further  development  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  capital  construction 
with  the  industrial  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries,  primarily  those  interested  in 
approaching  the  international  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  from  a  construc¬ 
tive  point  of  view. 

The  USSR-Finland  diverse  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  cooperation, 
developing  in  an  atmosphere  of 
genuine  confidence  and  good- 
neighbourliness  and  based  on 
principles  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect  of  the  sides’  interests,  is 
a  good  example  in  this  respect. 
With  Soviet  technical  assistance 
projects  of  great  importance  for 
the  country’s  economy  have  been 
built  and  are  successfully  operat¬ 
ing  in  Finland.  The  Raahe  iron- 
and-steel  works,  the  largest  in  the 
North  Europe,  in  1981  produced 
about  80  per  cent  of  iron  and  70 
per  cent  of  steel  manufactured  in 
the  country.  The  total  power  of 
atomic  and  thermal  power  sta¬ 
tions  constructed  with  the  Soviet 


Union’s  assistance  is  about  11.3 
per  cent  of  Finland's  rated  power 
capacities. 

The  all-Union  associations  of 
the  State  Committee  for  Foreign 
Economic  Relations  successfully 
cooperate  with  firms  in  more  than 
25  industrially  developed  capital¬ 
ist  countries,  including  coopera¬ 
tion  in  constructing  projects  in 
third  countries.  Thus  for  many 
years  the  Finnish  firms  Rautaruu- 
ki  and  Kone  have  been  participat¬ 
ing  in  deliveries  of  equipment  for 
iron-and-steel  works  being  con¬ 
structed  with  the  USSR  assistance 
in  Iran,  Pakistan,  India  and  other 
countries.  Firms  in  the  FRG,  Fran¬ 
ce,  Finland,  Sweden  and  other 
countries  have  taken  part  in  de¬ 
livering  equipment  for  thermal 
power  stations  to  a  number  of 
developing  countries.  _ ■ 

The  expanding  practice  of  the 
USSR  economic  and  technical  co¬ 
operation  with  the  industrial  ca¬ 
pitalist  countries  on  the  inter-state 
and  commercial  levels  witnesses 
the  existence  of  great  potential 
possibilities  for  its  further  devel¬ 
opment,  joint  studies  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  its  new,  more  effec¬ 
tive  forms. 

*  *  * 

In  25  years  much  has  been 
done  to  accomplish  the  tasks  of 

developing  and  increasing  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  USSR  economic  and 
technical  cooperation  with  foreign 
countries.  Constant  attention  is 
being  paid  to  further  perfecting 
the  economic  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  planning,  utilization  of  the 
material  resources  designed  for 
these  purposes  more  rationally 
!  and  strengthening  and  improving 
the  economic  ties  with  Soviet  or¬ 
ganizations  and  enterprises  par¬ 
ticipating  in  and  rendering  the 
technical  assistance.  . 
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Everything  that  has  been  done 
during  these  years  for  developing 
economic  and  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  joint  efforts 
of  the  State  Committee  for  For¬ 
eign  Economic  Relations  and  mi¬ 
nistries  and  departments — general 
suppliers,  general  contractors, 
manufacturers  of  equipment,  proj¬ 
ect  planning  organizations  and 
enterprises  and  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Soviet  engineers,  tech¬ 
nicians  and  workers  selflessly 
working  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
abroad  who  with  their  labour  are 
the  real  accomplishers  of  the  work 
in  rendering  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance. 

Several  thousand  industrial  en¬ 
terprises,  more  than  80  ministries 
and  departments  and  170  head 
project  organizations  fulfil  orders 
on  the  manufacture  of  equipment 
and  materials  for  constructing' 
projects  abroad  and  deal  with 
their  design.  The  Mintyazhmash,  i 
Minelektrotechprom,  Minenergo- 
mash  and  Minchimmash  enter- ' 
prises  are  the  largest  producers  I 
of  equipment  to  the  orders  of  the ! 
all-Union  associations  of  the  State ' 
Committee  for  Foreign  Economic  ■ 
Relations.  ; 

The  Party  and  the  Government ' 
highly  evaluate  the  contribution ' 
made  by  industrial  enterprises  to ' 
the  development  of  the  Soviet  | 
Union's  foreign  economic  rela-' 
tions.  Measures  for  increasing  the 
material  stimulation  of  industrial 
enterprises  manufacturing  export 
products  are  being  taken  with  the 
aim  of  increasing  output  volumes 
and  improving  production. 

Along  with  this  the  decisions  of  ; 
the  Plenary  Meetings  of  the  CPSU  ; 
Central  Committee  and  Enact- : 
ments  of  the  Party  and  the  Go-  ^ 
vernment  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  to  the  need  of  paying  greater  t 


attention  to  questions  ot  expand¬ 
ing  the  export  base,  the  timely  and 
qualitative  fulfilment  of  orders  for 
the  manufacture  and  delivery  of 
export  equipment  and  other  work 
concerned  with  the  rendering  of 
technical  assistance. 

The  Guidelines  for  the  Econom¬ 
ic  and  Social  Development  of  the 
USSR  for  1981-1985  and  the  Peri- 
od  Ending  in  1990  envisage  fur¬ 
ther  strengthening  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  ministries,  departments  and 
enterprises  for  fulfilling  commit¬ 
ments  concerned  with  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  ties.  The  November  (1981) 
Plenary  Meeting  of  the  CPSU  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  again  stressed  the 
necessity  for  all  economic  execu¬ 
tives  to  implement  the  decisions 
adopted  in  this  field  by  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee  and  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  with  greater  ^ 
responsibility. 

The  statement  made  on  in¬ 
creasing  the  responsibility  is  si¬ 
multaneously  supported  by  con¬ 
crete  measures  taken  to  develop 
the  production  base  for  expanding 
export.  Also  assisting  the  aim  will 
be  the  outstripping  growth  rates 
of  the  machine-building  industry’s 
production  set  for  the  current  de¬ 
cade  by  the  decisions  of  the  26th 
CPSU  Congress. 

The  26th  CPSU  Congress  elab¬ 
orated  a  wide  programme  for  en¬ 
hancing  foreign  economic  ties  in 
the  11th  Five-Year-Plan  Period  and 
for  the  1980s  as  a  whole.  Success¬ 
ful  realization  of  this  programme 
will  to  a  great  extent  depend  on 
proper  coordination,  quality  of 
work  and  further  improvement  of 
economic  interrelations  of  all 
sectors  helping  to  implement  this 
programme. 


EOPYBIGHT:  "Mieshnyaya  torgovlya  '  1982  English  translation:  Foreign  Trade", 
1982 

CSO:  1812/137 
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USSR  WORLD  TRADE 


STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  WORLD  TRADE 


Moscow  FOREIO^  TRADE  in  English  No  6,  Jun  82  pp  52-54 
[Text! 


Export 

Import 

1979 

1980 

*  1979 

1980 

_  Bv  Groups  of  Countries  fS’OOO  min) 

All  countries 

1,641.2 

2,008.0 

1,685.1 

2,050.7 

Socialist  countries 

162.8 

191.9 

177.0 

205.0 

Industrial  capitalist  countries 

1,069.6 

1,261.9 

1,169.6 

1,421.6 

Developing  countries 

408.8 

554.2 

338.5 

424.1 

Asia 

263.2 

362.5 

191.5 

236.4 

Americas 

77.4 

99.7 

85.4 

107.7 

Africa 

66.1 

89.6 

58.7 

76.5 

All  countries  (per  cent) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Socialist  countries 

9.9 

9.6 

10.5 

10.0 

Industrial  capitalist  countries 

65.2 

62.8 

69.4 

69.3 

Developing  countries 

24.9 

27.6 

20.1 

20.7 

Asia 

16.1 

18.0 

11.3 

11.5 

Americas 

4.7 

5.0 

5.1 

5.3 

Africa 

4.0 

4.5 

3.5 

3.7 
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By  Countries  ($  min) 
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Explanation  to  the  Table 


The  Table  was  compiled  on  the  strength  of  ]he  data 
Dublished  in  the  Statistical  Year-books  of  the  CMEA 
member-countries,  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics, 
and  official  sources  of  the  countries  concerned. 

The  total  results  of  world  trade  and  trade  by  groups 
of  countries  are  oiily  estimated,  and  a  nuinb^  ot 
poiintries  have  been  omitted  due  to  the  lack  of  official 


data  on  their  foreign  trade. 

Cost  indicators  of  exports  both  by  groups  of  c(mn- 
tries  and  by  countries  are  given  in  f.o.b.  prices,  while 
cost  indicators  of  imports  are  given  in  c.i.f.  prices  with 
the  exception  of  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Romania,  the 


USSR,  Canada,  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Venezuela,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Paraguay,  Zambia 
and  Zimbabwe  for  which  cost  indicators  of  imports 


are  given  in  f.o.b.  prices. 

The  countries  of  continental  Europe,  Great  Britain, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Canada,  the  USA,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
classified  as  industrial  capitalist  countries.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Americas  and  Oceania  with 
the  exception  of  those  mentioned  above,  are  listed  as 
developing  countries. 

The  sign  “. . .”  means  that  the  compilers  had  no  data 
available. 


Tatyana  Karbysheva 


COPYRIGKT:  "Vneshyaya  torgovlya"  1982 

English  translation  "Foreign  Trade",  1982 

CSO:  1812/138 
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USSR  WORLD  TRADE 


COLLECTIVE  CURRENCIES,  UNITS  OF  ACCOUNT 

Moscow  FOREIGN  TRADE  in  English  No  6,  Jun  82  pp  40-44 

[Article  by  Andrei  Zverev:  "Collective  Currencies  and  Units  of  Account 
in  International  Settlements"] 

[Text] 

The  problems  of  international  liquidity  under 
modem  capitalism  are  attentively  treated  by  resear¬ 
chers.  Today  this  question  has  become  even  more 
acute  due  to  the  monetary  crisis  the  world  capita¬ 
list  system  of  economy  is  now  going  through,  nota¬ 
ble  for  unprecedented  profundity  and  duration.  In 
the  report  to  the  26th  Party  Congress  L.I.  Brezhnev, 

General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee, 
pointed  out  that  in  recent  years  “a  further  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  general  crisis  of  capitalism  has  been 
observable...  To  be  sure,  capitalism  has  not  stop¬ 
ped  developing.  But  it  is  immersed  in  what  is  already 
the  third  economic  recession  over  the  past  ten 
years.  Inflation  has  grown  to  unheard-of  dimen¬ 
sions*”  ^ 

The  capitalist  states,  the  leading  imperialist  po¬ 
wers  above  all,  are  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
crisis  situation.  Their  efforts  in  the  area  of  monetary 
relations  are  also  intended  to  attain  this  aim.  This 
process,  however,  is  contradictory.  The  measures 
the  capitalist  countries  take  to  regulate  their  mo¬ 
netary  interrelations  are  of  a  clearly  dual  nature: 
first,  they  aim  to  stabilize  the  international  mone¬ 
tary  mechanism  of  the  capitalist  countries  by  im¬ 
parting  stability  to  it,  and  second,  these  attempts 
are  intended  to  strengthen  the  position  of  one  coun¬ 
try  in  relation  to  the  others.  Further  to  this,  some 
countries  are  trying  to  extract  their  currencies  from 


i  L.I.  Brezhnev,  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU  to  the  XXVI  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Moscow,  1981,  p.  27. 
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the  crisis  situation,  while  others  are  out  to  streng¬ 
then  their  national  currencies  still  more.  On  the 
whole,  this  has  so  far  doomed  all  attempts  to  res¬ 
tructure  capitalist  monetary  relations  and  streng¬ 
then  capitalism's  monetary  system. 

The  emergence  and  relatively  wide  application 
of  artificial  monetary  units  is  a  distinctive  feature 
of  modem  capitalist  monetary  relations.  It  seems, 
when  analysing  this  question,  the  drafting  period 
of  projects  for  introducing  variou.s  monetary  substi¬ 
tutes  was  confined  to  the  last  three  or  four  decades. 

In  the  1940s,  for  instance,  the  projects  for  creat¬ 
ing  international  monetary  units  were  connected 
with  the  names  of  G.D.  White  and  J.M.  Keynes  and 
broadly  discussed.  In  1942  White  put  forward  the 
idea  of  an  international  monetary  unit  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  gold  rather  than  in  national  units,  and 
suggested  calling  it  "demos”  or  “victor”.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  the  “unitas”  project  1943.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  in  gold  content  this  unit  would  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  ten  US  dollars.  The  USA,  however,  rejected 
this  project,  believing  it  to  be  a  threat  to  the  dollar. 

Keynes  at  that  time  advanced  the  "bancor”, 
“grammor”  and  other  projects  for  a  collective  capi¬ 
talist  currency.  Somewhat  later,  however,  he  repea¬ 
tedly  expressed  his  opinion  about  the  shortcomings 
of  such  plans.  In  1943,  for  instance,  while  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Lords  he  compared  these  projects 
with  a  dolphin  which  "swims  like  trade  from  shore 
to  shore”.  However,  “this  handsome  beast...  also 
goes  up  and  down,  fluctuates  and  that  is  not  all 
what  we  require.  ”  ^ 

The  end  of  the  1940s  and  the  1950s  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  dominant  role  of  the  US  dollar  as  an 
international  means  of  payment.  At  the  end  of  the 
1950s,  however,  this  role  began  to  decline,  which 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  a  new  wave  of  plans  to 
establish  an  international  means  of  payment.  Early 
in  1960,  for  instance,  R.  Triffin  suggested  reviving 
Keynes'  “bancor”  project.  This  unit  was  intended 
to  serve  as  a  reserve  to  be  issued  by  the  Internatio¬ 
nal  Monetary  Fund  as  its  member  countries  deposi¬ 
ted  their  means  with  the  Fund,  or  allow  for  the 
event  when  the  Fund  might  decide  to  increase  its 
reserves  by  granting  credits  to  its  members,  or 
through  investment.  _  _  _ 


2  U.K.  Parliamentary  Debates  (Hansard ) 
Vol.  127,  April  6-June  10,  1943,  Cols.  529-30. 


House  of  Lords, 
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The  first  artificial  currency  unit,  which  found 
relatively  wide  application  in  the  West,  was  the 
epunit  (European  Payment  Unit),  the  unit  of  ac¬ 
count  of  the  European  Payments  Union  (EPU), 
which  was  established  in  1950  and  intended  for  re¬ 
gistering  the  accounts  of  the  member-countries.  It 
had  a  gold  content  equal  to  0.8886713  grammes  of 
pure  gold  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  US 
dollar.  The  epunit  was  used  within  the  EPU,  for¬ 
med  of  17  West  European  states.  The  experience  of 
using  the  epunit  showed,  however,  that  countries 
with  a  positive  balance  of  payments  (Belgium  and 
the  FRG,  for  example)  used  this  unit  with  a  view 
to  pumping  gold  and  currency  reserves  from  the 
debtor  countries  (Britain,  France  and  others).  Late 
in  1958  the  EPU  was  liquidated  and  the  epunit  was 
no  longer  used  in  settlements,  for  which  circum¬ 
stance  the  introduction  of  mutual  convertibility  of 
capitalist  currencies  was  also  responsible. 

In  1961  another  currency  unit,  the  EUA  (Euro¬ 
pean  Unit  of  Account),  came  into  being.  At  that  time, 
attempts  were  made  on  the  West  European  money 
market  to  invigorate  funded  loans  operations.  These, 
being  expressed  in  the  West  European  countries 
currencies,  however,  were  not  much  in  demand,  for 
they  were  subject  to  frequent  depreciations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  EUA  loans  had  greater  insurance 
against  depreciation.  The  EUA  had  a  gold  content 
equal  to  0.888671  grammes  of  pure  gold  and  was 
equated  to  each  of  the  17  currencies  of  West  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  exchange 
rates  that  EUA  loans  were  granted. 

Units  of  account  are  commonly  classified  by  a 
principle  that  determines  their  “value”.  According 
to  this  classification,  there  are  units  of  account 
which  are  equated  with  a  definite  weight  of  gold  or 
with  a  particular  national  currency  (usually  the  US 
dollar).  Such  units  of  account  were  used  by  the 
countries  that  had  established  them,  throughout  the 
entire  p>eriod  of  the  agreement  on  their  establish¬ 
ment,  at  a  fixed  value,  which  considerably  increas¬ 
ed  the  risk  in  the  event  of  their  depreciation. 

The  exacerbation  of  capitalism's  contradictions 
at  the  present  stage  of  its  crisis,  especially  in  the 
monetary  sphere,  compelled  the  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries  to  modify  the  principles  detennining  the  value 
of  the  units  of  account.  This  was  brought  about  by 
some  important  factors,  above  all  by  the  process  of 
gold  demon! tization,  the  growing  instability  of  the 
leading  capitalist  currencies,  the  application  of  the 
so-called  “floating”  exchange  rates.  The  effect  of  these 
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factors  made  it  necessary  to  level  up  as  far  as 
possible  the  fluctuation  of  the  exchange  rates  of 
individual  capitalist  currencies,  which  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  establishment  of  units  of  account  with 
a  “value”  determined  as  the  average  value  of  a 
definite  totality  of  the  national  currencies.  The 
“basket”  or  “cocktail”  of  national  currencies,'  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  basis  of  one  or  another  unit  of  account, 
includes  either  relatively  stable  currencies,  which 
raises  the  prestige  of  these  units,  or  both  “weak 
and  "strong”  currencies,  which  leads  to  the  mutual 
cancellation  of  the  opposite  movement  of  exchange 
rates  and  ensures  the  stability  of  the  “basket  . 

One  of  the  first  units  of  account,  established  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principle  of  a  "basket”  of  currencies, 
was  the  EURCO  (European  Composite  Unit),  whose 
project  had  been  worked  out  by  the  Rothschild  and 
Sons  bank  in  1973.  It  was  planned  to  use  the  EUR¬ 
CO  in  funded  loans  of  the  European  Investment 
Bank.  To  determine  the  value  of  one  EURCO  unit 
the  following  currency  ratios  were  used: 


Deutsche  Mark 
French  Franc 
Pound  Sterling 
Italian  Lira 
Dutch  Guilder 
Belgian  Franc 
Danish  Krone 
Luxembourg  Franc 
Irish  Pound 


34.2  per  cent 

19.6  per  cent 
12.0  per  cent 

6.8  per  cent 
12.1  per  cent 

10.7  per  cent 
2.7  per  cent 
1.2  per  cent 
0.7  per  cent 


As  an  example  of  a  unit  of  account  based  on  a 
“basket”  of  national  currencies  we  may  mention  the 
ECU  (European  Currency  Unit)  established  by  Jthe 

EEC  member-countries  comprising  the  European 
Monetary  System  (EMS);  Belgium,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the  FRG,  Fran¬ 
ce.  ’  One  of  the  aims  of  the  EMS  was  to  protect  the 
Common  Market  against  the  consequences  of  using 
the  depreciating  US  dollar.  This  currency  unit,  ho¬ 
wever,  is  not  free  from  shortcomings  either,  as  far 
as  its  base  is  concerned:  the  proportion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  currencies  making  up  the  ECU  “basket”  in 
this  unit  depends  on  the  share  of  a  member-coun¬ 
try  in  the  total  gross  domestic  product  of  the  EEC 
members  and  their  mutual  trade.  And  this  means 
that  the  Deutsche  mark  makes  up  one-third  of  the 
ECU.  . . . . . - - - - - - - 


3  TViP  Fril  also  includes  the  Pound  Sterling,  although 
GrealBriUhi^has  assumed  no  formal  obligation  to  maintain 
She  exSge  rate  of  her  national  currency. 
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The  EEC  countries  are  in  fact  trying  to  counter¬ 
pose  the  ECU  and  the  SDR  (Special  Drawing  Rights 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund),  since  the  SDR 
rate  of  exchange  depends  by  more  than  50  per  cent 
on  the  exchange  rates  of  the  currencies  of  countries 
which  are  not  EEC  members.  In  future  it  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  expand  the  sphere  of  using  the  ECU,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  by  imparting  to  it  the  role  of  a  means  of 
regulating  the  EEC  members'  debts,  and  so  on.  In 
the  recent  period,  for  instance,  the  ECU  has  been 
used  in  loan  and  credit  indexation. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  ARCRU 
(Arab  Currency  Related  Unit),  worked  out  by  the 
Hambros  bank  (Great  Britain)  in  1974.  The  ARCRU 
was  intended  for  use  in  funded  loans  on  the  markets 
of  Arab  countries.  The  value  of  the  ARCRU  is  tied 
to  the  currencies  of  twelve  Arab  oil-producing  coun¬ 
tries:  Algeria,  Bahrein,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Egypt, 
the  Lebanon,  Syria,  Oman,  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  United  Arab  Emirates.  At  the  same  time  the 
ARCRU  was  given  a  “value”  equal  to  0.828948  SDRs 
or  one  US  Dollar  as  of  June  28,  1974,  i.e.  on  the  day 
a  new  SDR  evaluation  was  made.  In  determining 
the  ARCRU  value  so  as  to  minimize  the  risk  from 
currency  depreciation,  two  currencies  with  the 
highest  and  two  currencies  with  the  lowest  exchange 
rates  are  excluded  from  the  "basket”  on  the  day  of 
calculation.  That  is  why  the  value  of  the  ARCRU  is 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  eight  com¬ 
ponent  currencies  only.  Meanwhile  experience  has 
shown  a  stable  upward  tendency  in  the  exchange 
rates  of  the  currencies  that  make  up  the  ARCRU, 
thus  rendering  the  use  of  this  unit  disadvantageous 
for  borrowers.  For  this  reason  the  application  of 
the  ARCRU  in  credit  payment  operations  is  insig¬ 
nificant. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  use  within  the  EEC  frame¬ 
work  of  a  new  EUA  (European  Unit  of  Account) 
introduced  in  March  1975  for  operations  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Investment  Bank,  the  European  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund  and  some  other  EEC  organizations.  In 
essence  the  new  EUA  has  much  in  common  with  the 
EURCO,  but  in  the  given  case  the  proportion  of 
each  of  the  new  EUA's  component  currencies  de¬ 
pends  on  the  member-couritfies’  shafe'Th  "the  total 
gross  domestic  product  of  the  EEC  over  the  1969- 
1973  period,  and  also  on  their  participation  in  the 
mutual  trade  of  the  EEC  members  and  in  the  short¬ 
term  aid  system  within  the  EEC.  The  exchange  rate 
of  the  new  EUA  is  fixed  annually  on  the  basis  of  the 
Belgian  fran^c.  . . . . - - -  - 
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Several  other  units  of  account  are  known  in  the 
recent  history  of  international  capitalist  monetary 
relations.  As  an  example  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  IFU  (International  Financial  Unit),  worked  out 
in  the  mid-1970s  by  the  French  bank  Credit  Lyon¬ 
nais.  The  IFU  was  not  much  in  use  because  its  prin¬ 
ciple  of  construction  was  similar  to  that  of  SDR. 
We  may  also  mention  such  units  as  the  lUV  (Inter¬ 
national  Air  Transport  Association’s  Unit  of  Value); 
Gulf  Currency  created  by  the  Persian  Gulf  states 
in  1975;  the  OAPEC  Dinar  created  in  1968  by  the 
Organization  of  Arab  Petroleum-Exporting  Coun¬ 
tries;  the  ADBUA  (African  Development  Bank  Unit 
of  Account);  the  MIT  (Medium  for  International 
Transactions);  the  “B”  unit  of  account  created  by 
the  Barclays  Bank  (Great  Britain)  in  1974. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  attention  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  specialists  has  been  concentrated  on  the 
so-called  Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDR)  formula. 
The  plan  for  the  establishment  of  new  international 
assets  was  approved  by  the  IMF  session  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September  1967.  Late  in  the  1960s 
it  was  decided  to  make  the  first  issue  of  SDRs. 

The  SDR  project  caused  a  heavy  wave  of  discus¬ 
sion.  Along  with  a  positive  characterization  of  this 
project,  primarily  on  the  part  of  the  USA  and  Bri¬ 
tain,  who  saw  in  SDR  a  means  of  bettering  the 
weak  position  of  their  currencies,  there  was  also  a 
negative  attitude  towards  the  new  assets.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  project  was  met  with  restraint  by  France 
and  some  other  EEC  members  who  believed  it  was 
intended  to  support  the  US  dollar.  The  negative 
treatment  of  this  project  continued  into  subsequent 
years.  This  was  explained,  for  instance,  by  the  failu¬ 
re  suffered  during  the  first  emission  of  the  new  as¬ 
sets  in  the  early  1970s,  expressed  in  the  exacerba¬ 
tion  of  interimperialist  contradictions  on  their  dis¬ 
tribution  and  use  in  the  absence  of  clear-cut  rules 
for  the  purpose.  Of  no  little  importance  also  was 
the  coincidence  of  the  SDR  emission  with  a  severe 
deterioration  of  the  US  dollar’s  position.  All  this 
was  responsible  for  the  appearance  in  the  early  and 
middle  1970s  of  plans  to  create  new  international 
currency  assets  and  restructure  the  SDR  mechanism. 
Among  such  projects  we  shall  mention  the  FRU 
(Federal  Reserve  Unit),  the  IRU  (International  Re¬ 
serve  Unit),  the  MANA  (Monetary  Authorities’  Ne¬ 
gotiable  Asset),  the  ULTRA  (Ultimate  Reserve  Asset), 
the  EWnit  (East-West  Unit)  intended  to  serve  co-op¬ 
eration  between  East  and  West.  . . . 
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At  present  the  SDR  has  a  dual  role  to  play  in  the 
international  capitalist  monetary  system.  First,  it 
is  a  unit  of  account  intended  for  measuring  ex¬ 
change  rates,  currency  reserves,  and  so  on.  In  this 

role  the  SDR  unit  has  passed  through  a  noticeable 


evolution. 

At  the  beginning  this  unit  in  terms  of  value  was 
equalized  to  0.888671  grammes  of  pure  gold  (or  one 
ounce  of  gold  =  35  SDRs),  i.e.,  in  gold  content  the 
SDR  unit  was  equal  to  one  US  dollar.  Howwer,  the 
double  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  the  early  1970s 
and  the  deterioration  of  its  position  on  the  money 
markets  have  produced  an  adverse  effect  on  the  SDR 
unit  and  undermined  confidence  in  it.  The  change 
of  the  capitalist  currencies  from  a  system  of  m^d 
exchange  rates  to  "floating”  ones  affected  the  SD 
as  well.  In  July  1974  the  connection  of  the  SDK 
with  gold  was  broken  and  the  evaluation  of  these  in¬ 
ternational  assets  was  made  according  to  a  new 
methodology.  It  consisted  in  defining  the  SDR  s  value 
on  the  basis  of  the  averaged  value  of  the  curren¬ 
cies  of  16  major  capitalist  countries  whose  propor- 


UlUll  111  Wll'^  — 

exceeded  one  per  cent.  The 
following  currencies: 

“basket”  included  the 

US  Dollar 

33  per  cent 

Deutsche  Mark 

12.5  per  cent 

Pound  Sterling 

9.0  per  cent 

French  Franc 

7.5  p>er  cent 

Japanese  Yen 

7.5  per  cent 

Canadian  Dollar 

6.0  p®r 

Italian  Lira 

6.0  per  cent 

Dutch  Guilder 

4.5  per  cent 

Belgian  Franc 

3.5  per  cent 

Swedish  Krona 

2.5  per  cent 

Australian  Dollar 

1.5  per  cent 

Spanish  Peseta 

1.5  per  cent 

Norwegian  Krone 

1.5  per  cent 

Danish  Krone 

1,5  per  cent 

Austrian  Schilling 

1.0  per  cent 

South  African  Rand 

1.0  per  cent 

Later  the  proportions  of  individual  currencies 
in  the  SDR  "basket”  were  expressed  in  the  currency 
items  of  the  “basket”;  for  instance,  1  SDR  unit 
=  $0.40  -t-  DM  0.38  -f  £  0.045  +  0.44  and  so  on. 

In  1978  the  component  parts  of  the  SDR  "basket” 
were  changed  owing  to  a  decline  or  increase  in  the 
world  exports  for  the  1972-1976  period.  Ip  view  of 
this  the  South  African  rand  and  the  Danish^ 
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were  excluded  from  the  “basket”  and  replaced  by 
the  Saudi  Arabian  riyal  (3  per  cent  proportion  in 
the  "basket”)  and  the  Iranian  rial  (2  per  cent). 
Moreover,  the  proportions  of  some  currencies  were 
revised:  the  proportion  of  the  pound  sterling  was 
reduced  from  9  per  cent  to  7.5  per  cent,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  dollar— from  6  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  the  Ita¬ 
lian  lira— from  6  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  the  Swe¬ 
dish  krona — from  2.5  per  cent  to  2  per  cent;  the 
proportion  of  the  Dutch  guilder  was  raised  from 

4.5  per  cent  to  5  per  cent,  the  Belgian  franc— from 

3.5  per  cent  to  4  per  cent,  the  Austrian  schilling — 
from  1  per  cent  to  1.5  p>er  cent. 

The  growing  role  of  the  SDR  unit  in  monetary 
relations  between  the  capitalist  countries  is  explai¬ 


ned  in  particular,  by  its  stability  with  respect  to  na¬ 
tional  Sirrencies.  Despite  constant  sharp  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  exchange  of  many  capitalist  currencies, 
the  exchange  of  the  SDR  unit  remains  relatively 
stable,  which  is  an  attractive  factor  for  many  coun¬ 
tries  strivina  to  minimize  the  risks  from  floating 


exchange  rates.  ... 

This  unit  is  widely  aplied  in  international  capi¬ 
talist  practice  as  a  currency  standard.  The  IMF 
daily  publishes  exchange  rates  in  relation  to  the 
SDR,  what  is  more,  the  quotation  list  includes  many 
capitalist  currencies  in  addition  to  those  com¬ 
prising  the  “basket”.  The  SDR  unit  is  used  as  a 
unit  of  account  in  transactions  of  some  international 
governmental  and  non-governmental  organizations, 
international  banks,  such  as  the  African  and  Islamic 
Development  Banks,  the  Arab  Monetary  Fund,  and 
so  on.  In  the  mid-1970s  funded  loans  in  SDRs  were 
floated  on  the  euromarkets. 

The  fact  that  on  January  1,  1981,  the  IMF  sim¬ 
plified  the  principle  of  evaluating  the  SDR  unit  is 
associated  with  the  desire  to  stabilize  this  unit. 
Left  in  the  “basket”  were  only  five  currencies  which 
had  the  greatest  weight  in  international  settlements, 
namely,  the  US  dollar,  the  Deutsche  mark,  the 
French  franc,  the  pound  sterling  and  the  Japanese 
yen.  Moreover,  the  share  of  the  dollar  rose  from 
33  per  cent  to  42  per  cent,  which  made  the  SL>K 
unit  even  more  dependent  on  the  American  cur¬ 
rency.  It  is  also  clear  that  even  these  currencies 
cannot  be  guaranteed  from  upheavals,  and  this  in- 
evitablv  leads  to  fluctuations  in  the  SDR  exchange 
rate.  The  SDR  also  plays  the  role  of  the  international 


liquid  assets. 
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SDR  units  are  distributed  between  countries 
according  to  their  share  in  the  IMF’s  capital  on  the 
date  of  SDR  emission.  When  they  receive  SDR  they 
are  not  to  give  any  equivalent  in  exchange.  Thus, 
the  emission  of  SDR  brings  an  absolute  increase 
in  the  currency  reserves  of  individual  countries  and 
the  world  amount  of  liquid  assets. 

SDR  received  are  used  through  the  following 
channels:  first,  transactions  “with  designation”  i.e., 
receipt  of  foreign  currency  in  exchange  for  an  SDR 
equivalent  from  the  country  named  by  the  Fund; 
second,  transactions  “without  designation”  i.e.,  for¬ 
eign  currency  comes  from  the  country  with  which 
there  is  an  appropriate  bilateral  agreement,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  SDR  assets;  third,  transactions  on  the 
General  Resources  Account  of  the  IMF  (payment 
of  commission,  and  so  on). 

There  are  interest  rates  for  SDR  credits.  Orig¬ 
inally  they  were  artificially  understated  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  USA,  which  was  out  to  belittle  the 
role  of  the  SDR  unit  as  a  rival  of  the  dollar,  and 
were  1.5  per  cent  per  annum.  Later  the  interest 
rate  was  revised  with  a  view  to  increasing  it,  and 
since  July  1,  1974,  it  has  been  fixed  on  the*  basis  of 
the  average  level  of  rates  on  the  markets  of  five 
capitalist  countries  (the  USA,  the  FRG,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  France  and  Japan).  In  the  mid-1970s,  for  in¬ 
stance,  interest  rates  for  SDR  credits  tluciuaicd  be¬ 
tween  3.25  per  cent  and  5.30  per  cent,  with  mai  kot 
rates  ranging  from  6  per  cent  to  12  per  cent.  In  1976 
it  was  decided  to  fix  them  at  a  level  of  3/5  of  the 
average  weighted  rate  of  interest  on  the  monev 
markets  of  the  above-mentioned  major  capitalist 
countries,  while  somewhat  later  (in  1978)  they  were 
fixed  at  a  level  of  4/5  of  that  rate  (rounding-off  to 
0.25  per  cent).  The  new  methods  of  fixed  interest 
rate  for  SDR  credits  have  led  to  their  growth.  Late 
in  1980,  for  instance,  the  interest  rate  for  SDR  cred¬ 
its  was  8.5  per  cent,  while  at  the  end  of  1981  it  shot 
up  to  14  per  cent. 

All  in  all,  since  their  introduction,  9,300  million 
SDR  units  were  issued  in  1970-1972  and  12,000  mil¬ 
lion  units  in  1979-1981.  An  analysis  of  their  emis¬ 
sions  and  distributions  between  countries  attests  to 
an  extremely  inequitable  principle  of  their  allot¬ 
ment.  Between  1970  and  1972,  for  instance,  the  IMF 
issued  3,300  million  SDR  units  in  1970,  3,000  million 
units  in  1971,  and  also  3,000  million  units  in  1972; 
what  is  more,  over  the  same  period  the  developing 
countries  received  800  million,  700  million  and  800 
million  SDR  unit^  respectively,  or  only  about  25 
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per  cent  of  the  total  for  1970-1972.  Of  the  total  of 
12,000  million  SDR  units  issued  in  1979-1981  nine 
major  capitalist  countries  received  around  7,000 
million  units,  the  US  share  being  over  2,600  mil¬ 
lion  units,  while  120  developing  nations  accounted 
for  less  than  5,000  million  SDR  units. 

One  more  indication  of  the  inequality  of  the 
countries  participating  in  the  SDR  system  are  the 
above-mentioned  “designated”  transactions  “with 
designation”.  The  IMF  may  formally  “designate 
any  country,  irrespective  of  whether  its  currency 
is  convertible  or  not.  Prior  to  1972  the  Fund  “de¬ 
signated”  50  countries  of  which  23  are  industrial 
capitalist  countries  {or  nearly  100  per  cent  of  their 
total  number)  and  27  are  developing  nations  (about 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  number).  This  shows  that 
the  former  group  of  countries  has  much  more  op¬ 
portunities  for  using  SDR  via  bilateral  contacts 
than  the  latter  group.  This  last  SDR  emission  did 
not  solve  these  problems;  it  only  worsened  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  developing  countries. 

The  developing  nations  increasingly  insist  that 
SDR  currency  resources  should  be  given  them  rath¬ 
er  to  their  economic  needs,  than  the  amount  of  their 
quotas  in  the  IMF's  capital;  This  stand,  however, 
meets  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  capi¬ 
talist  countries  which  derive  considerable  advan¬ 
tages  from  the  criterion  governing  SDR  distribution 
now  in  force.  At  the  sitting  of  the  IMF  Interim 
Committee  in  Libreville  (Gabon)  in  May  1981,  the 
developing  countries,  the  Group  of  24  in  particular, 
put  forward  the  proposal  that  the  SDR  distribution 
within  the  coming  five  years  be  increased  up  to 
12,000  million  units  a  year.  This  proposal,  however, 
was  not  supported:  it  was  emphasized  that  should 
an  additional  SDR  distribution  take  place,  its  vol¬ 
ume  would  be  relatively  small.  ^ 

The  use  of  SDR  as  the  international  liquid  assets 
and  a  unit  of  account  of  the  capitalist  monetary 
system  is  causing  much  argument.  Various  views 
are  being  expressed  which  are  often  diametrically 
opposite  in  content.  For  all  their  differences,  how¬ 
ever,  they  agfee  on  one  thing:  the  functioning  of 
the  SDR  system  has  so  far  failed  to  yield  the  ex¬ 
pected  results. 

Some  West  European  specialists  believe  the  SDR 
unit  to  be  a  kind  of  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  the 
capitalist  monetary  system.  To  enhance  the  role  of 
this  unit  measures  are  being  taken  to  widen  the 
spher^of  Us  application.  In  the  recent  period^  for 
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instance,  there  has  been  an  ever  wider  extension  of 
SDR  credits  to  countries,  in  some  cases  to  develop¬ 
ing  nations,  by  various  international  organizations. 
In  1981  the  International  Delevopment  Association 
decided  to  grant  Benin  a  9.3  million  SDR  credit, 
and  Burundi — a  3.3  million  SDR  credit;  the  inter¬ 
national  consortium  of  48  banks  granted  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Ivory  Coast  a  loan  a  part  of  which  (about  20 
per  cent)  would  be  allocated  within  the  framework 
of  interbank  SDR  operations.  Early  in  1981  an  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  set  up  an  SDR  deposit  market. 
In  Januaiy  1981  it  was  announced  that  seven 
London  banks  would  set  up  a  new  SDR-denomi- 
nated  financial  market.  Later  the  first  20  million  SDR 
bank  loan  was  granted:  it  was  received  by  the 
Nordiska  Investering  banken  (Norway)  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  five  years  at  11.50  per  cent  per  annum.'* 

Nevertheless  the  desire  of  the  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries  to  amplify  the  attractive  force  of  SDRs  as 
international  assets  encounters  considerable  diffi¬ 
culties.  Characteristically,  the  still  limited  use  of 
SDR  is  explained  in  the  West  by  reasons  which  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
The  Banker  magazine,  for  instance,  writes  on  this 
point:  “It  will  only  take  one  oil  producer  to  de¬ 
mand  payment  in  them  and  their  (i.e.  SDR.  Author) 
role  as  money,  in  the  traditional  sense  will  be 
assured.”’  That  is  not  the  point,  however.  In  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  growing  monetary  crisis  and  economic 
instability,  the  capitalist  countries  see  in  various  ar¬ 
tificial  monetary  units  a  way  of  mitigating  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  monetary  crisis.  Meanwhile,  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  the  capitalist  countries  are  in¬ 
capable  of  solving  this  problem  chiefly  because  of 
the  unresolvable  contradictions  between  the  im¬ 
perialist  powers. 

The  crisis-affected  condition  of  the  capitalist 
monetary  system  and  the  difficulties  facing  its  ar¬ 
tificial  units  of  account  are  manifested  even  more 
conspicuously  against  the  background  of  the  stable 
functioning  of  the  international  currency  system 
of  the  CMEA  member-states.  This  system,  which 
has  its  base  on  the  transferable  ruble  as  the  inter¬ 
national  socialist  collective  currency  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  has  been  developing  steadily  and  functioning 
smoothly  for  nearly  20  years  now. 

Euromoney,  1981,  No.  3,  pp.  150,  152. 

5  The  Banker,  1981,  No.  7,  p.  79. 
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The  transferable  ruble  emerged  as  an  interna¬ 
tional  currency  at  a  time  when  cooperation  between 
the  CMEA  countries  overgrew  the  bounds  of  clear¬ 
ing  relations  and  the  need  arose  for  restructuring 
the  entire  monetary  system  of  these  countries,  in 
particular,  to  eliminate  the  shortcomings  of  the 
bilateral  clearing  system  which  hindered  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  mutual  cooperation.  The  emergence 
of  various  monetary  units  in  capitalist  currency 
practices  is  the  capitalist  countries’  reaction  to  the 
crisis  of  their  monetary  system  and  a  measure  with 
which  they  try  to  remedy  the  ills  of  this  system. 

Of  great  importance  for  international  collective 
currencies  and  units  of  account  is  the  question  of 
confidence  in  them.  In  using  such  as  legal  tender 
it  is  important  to  know  in  what  feature  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  objectified,  i.e.,  how  realistic  are  the 
guarantees  that  for  this  currency  or  international 
liquid  assets  one  can  obtain  a  corresponding  com¬ 
modity  equivalent. 

The  transferable  ruble  being  a  socialist  type  of 
credit  money  enjoys  confidence  backed  by  the  force 
of  law.  Any  credit  money  transaction  is  not  only  a 
purely  economic  but  also  a  legal  action.  A  country 
having  transferable  rubles  is  in  a  position  to  buy 
with  them  commodities  on  the  international  market 
of  the  CMEA  members  within  its  planned  contin¬ 
gencies,  and  in  some  cases  even  over  and  above 
them,  as  the  transferable  ruble  possesses  a  legiti¬ 
mate  exchange  value.  Moreover,  in  exchange  for 
transferable  ruble  a  country  can  obtain  planned 
services. 

Confidence  in  the  transferable  ruble  is  legally 
guaranteed  by  all  socialist  states  participating  in 
the  Agreement  on  Multilateral  Settlements  in  Trans¬ 
ferable  Rubles  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Economic  Cooperation  (IBEC). 
They  bear  a  collective  responsibility  for  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  transferable  ruble.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  SDR,  for  instance,  is  a  currency  unit  which  is 
detached  from  the  movement  of  commodity  flows 
and  functions  only  if  the  commodity  is  convertible 
into  national  capitalist  currencies. .  . . . 
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Thus,  we  can  say  that  the  attempts  of  the  capi¬ 
talist  countries  to  eliminate  the  difficulties  in  the 
functioning  of  their  international  monetary  system 
by  way  of  various  artificial  currency  units  have  so 
far  yielded  no  positive  results.  It  is  believed,  never¬ 
theless,  that  experiments  with  the  use  of  currency 
substitutes  in  the  West  will  continue.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  long  since  been  clear  that  the  causes 
of  the  crisis  of  the  capitalist  monetary  system  pre¬ 
dominantly  lie  outside  its  mechanism,  and  often 
not  even  in  the  monetary  sphere.  They  lie  in  the 
economic  sphere.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  the 
measures  being^  taken  by  the  capitalist  countries  in 
this  particular  case  are  of  a  cosmetic  nature  and 
cannot  produce  any  tangible  positive  effect  on  the 
unstable  development  of  the  capitalist  economy. _ 


"Vneshyaya  torgovlya"  1982 

English  translation  "Foreign  Trade",  1982 
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USSR-CEMA  TRADE 


COLLECTIVE  CEMA  EFFORTS  OFFSET  EFFECTS  OF  WESTERN  MARKET  FLUCTUATIONS 
Moscow  APN  DAILY  REVIEW  in  English  24  Jun  82  pp  1-3 

[Text]  The  journal  RABOCHI  KLASS  I  SOVREMENNY  MIR  (issue  No  3)  published 
an  article  by  Professor  Nikolai  Ivanov,  Doctor  of  Economics,  who  writes  that 
"the  results  of  post-war  economic  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  among 
CEMA  member-countries  confirm  the  inestimable  importance  of  the  inter¬ 
nationalist  unity  of  the  nations  which  embarked  upon  socialist  construction." 

The  article  says  that  by  beginning  of  1981  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  rendering 
economic  and  technical  assistance,  on  the  basis  of  agreements,  to  CEMA 
countries  in  the  construction  of  2,507  industrial  enterprises  and  other 
projects,  of  which  1,495  were  put  into  operation,  including  204  in  Bulgaria, 

89  in  Hungary,  192  in  Vietnam,  39  in  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  206  in 
Cuba,,  438  in  Mongolia,  137  in  Poland,  116  in  Romania,  and  29  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  Soviet  Union  renders  its  partners  economic  and  technical  assistance  in 
building  industrial  and  other  enterprises  in  all  sectors,  with  emphasis  being 
made  on  heavy  industry,  primarily  on  power,  iron  and  steel  and  non-ferrous 
metals,  oil  processing,  petrochemicals  and  chemicals,  building  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  engineering.  In  many  cases  the  capacities  of  newly-commissioned 
enterprises  exceed  the  aggregate  output  of  CEMA  countries  in  1950  when  they 
completed,  in  the  main,  post-war  economic  rehabilitation  and  reached  or 
exceeded  pre-war  production  figures. 

In  1976-1980  the  Soviet  Union  supplied  its  CEMA  partners  with  big  amounts  of 
fuel,  energy  and  crude  products,  the  author  notes.  In.  this  period  they 
received  370  million  tonnes  of  oil;  40  million  tonnes  of  oil  products; 

88,000  million  cubic  metres  of  natural  gas;  and  64,000  million  kwh  of 
electricity.  They  were  also  provided  with  other  producer  goods  they  could 
not  buy  from  capitalist  countries  because  of  the  Western  embargo  on  the 
delivery  of  "strategic"  commodities  to  the  socialist  nations. 

In  their  turn,  in  1976-1980  the  CEMA  countries  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of 
the  buildup  of  the  Soviet  merchant  marine,  35  per  cent  of  the  number  of  new 
passenger  coaches,  12  per  cent  of  the  relevant  figure  for  buses,  and  up  to 
15  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  retail  trade  stocks  of  ready-made  clothes,  shoes, 
f urniture ,  and  tinned  food.  Loyal  to  its  internationalist  duty  and  taking 
into  account  the  requirements  of  its  CEMA  partners,  in  the  current  five-year 
period  the  Soviet  Union  will  supply  them  with  fuel  and  raw  materials  on  the 
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high  level  of  1980,  despite  difficulties  due  to  the  worsening  conditions  of 
mining.  Machinery  and  equipment  deliveries  will  make  35,000  million  roubles, 

33  per  cent  more  than  under  the  previous  five-year  plan  period.  In  exchange 
for  its  commodities,  the  USSR  will  receive  from  other  CEMA  countries  over 
60,000  million  roubles ^  worth  of  the  up-to-date  equipment  and  more  than 
40,000  million  roubles^  worth  of  consumer  goods. 

Thanks  to  their  cohesion  and  mutually  advantageous  cooperation,  the  fraternal 
socialist  countries  can  largely  offset  the  unfavourable  impact  of  the  world 
capitalist  market,  the  article  points  out.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1980 
the  CEMA  countries  satisfied  the  bulk  of  their  import  requirements  through 
mutual  deliveries.  The  percentages  below  characterise  the  degree  of  meeting 
the  CEMA  countries ^  import  requirements  through  intra-area  deliveries: 
crude  oil,  iron  and  ore,  machinery  and  equipment,  68-70  per  cent;  hard  coal 
and  sawn  timber,  94-95  per  cent;  and  consumer  goods,  60  per  cent.  In  this 
period  interested  CEMA  countries  joined  efforts  to  effect  major  projects  such 
as  the  Mir  United  Power  System,  the  D'ruzhba  trans -European  Oil  Pipeline  and 
the  CEMA  Pool  of  Freight  Wagons. 

Exploiting  the  advantages  of  their  socialist  planned  economies  and  resorting 
to  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance  in  various  fields,  CEMA  countries  have 
reached  the  high  rates  of  economic  growth,  the  journal  says.  Thus,  in  the  thirty 
years  of  CEMA's  activities  the  aggregate  industrial  output  of  its  member- 
countries  has  increased  by  15  times,  or  by  more  than  eight  times  in  per-capita 
terms  since  1950  (world  average  3.6  times).  With  ten  per  cent  of  the  planet's 
population,  the  CEMA  countries  are  now  responsible  for  nearly  one-third  of 
world  industrial  production.  They  account  for  the  following  shares  of  the 
world  output  of  some  selected . products :  electricity,  21  per  cent;  coal, 

28  per  cent;  oil,  nearly  20  per  cent;  natural  gas,  29  per  cent;  cast  iron, 

27  per  cent;  steel,  28  per  cent;  mineral  fertilizers,  33  percent;  cement, 

25  per  cent;  chemicals,  nearly  33  per  cent;  engineering  goods,  over  33  per  cent. 
Whereas  thirty  years  ago  the  CEMA  countries  were  behind  the  EEC  nations  in 
industrial  development,  at  present  their  industrial  output  nearly  doubles  the 
relevant  figure  for  the  Common  Market. 
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UNCTAD  MEETING,  CEMA  TRADE  HIGHLIGHTED 

Moscow  APN  DAILY  REVIEW  in  English  5  Jul  82  pp  1—2 

[Text]  A  meeting  of  the  CMEA  Secretariat  has  crowned  the  interregional  seminar 
of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD),  which  was  held  in 
Moscow  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chamber  of  Trade  and  Industry  of  the  USSR. 

The  seminar  was  devoted  to  pressing  issues  of  expansion  of  mutually  beneficial 
trade  of  East  European  socialist  states  with  developing  countries,  Leonid 
Chausov  writes  in  the  newspaper  PRAVDA  on  July  4. 

Diplomats  from  more  than  60  Asian,  African  and  Latin  American  states,  accred¬ 
ited  in  the  Soviet  Union,  attended  the  meeting. 

The  attention  of  the  participants  in  the  meeting  was  drawn  to  the  international 
situation  that  grew  complicated  through  the  fault  of  imperialism.  In  condi¬ 
tions  of  such  international  situation,  establishment  of  normal  trade  and  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  is  inseparable  from  detente,  from  intensification  of  the 
struggle  for  peace,  the  commentary  runs.  The  seminar  demonstrated  once  again 
the  objective  interest  of  the  socialist  countries  and  developing  states  to 
conduct  this  struggle  in  close  cooperation,  to  thwart  attempts  of  economic 
blackmail  and  pressure  on  the  part  of  imperialists,  to  make  a  real  contribution 
to  establishment  of  a  new  international  economic  order. 

The  share  of  developing  countries  grows  in  CMEA's  foreign  trade  from  year  to 
year;  it  now  amounts  to  about  12  percent.  In  1980  mutual  trade  turnover 
reached  26,000  million  roubles,  the  commentary  stresses. 

Also  fruitful  are  other  forms  of  cooperation.  Take  for  instance,  financial, 
technical  and  scientific  assistance  to  developing  countries.  The  total  sum 
of  credits  from  socialist  states  for  the  purpose  in  the  1970s  increased  by 
no  percent.  More  than  90  developing  countries  now  get  economic  and  scien¬ 
tific-technical  assistance  from  their  reliable  partners — the  CMEA  members. 

The  expansion  of  economic  links  with  the  socialist  community  promotes  the 
establishment  of  really  independent  national  economy  of  Afro-Asian  and  Latin 
American  countries,  consolidates  their  position  in  the  struggle  against  imper¬ 
ialism  and  neocolonialism,  PRAVDA  writes . 
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